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SHALL OUR GIRLS GO TO COLLEGE? 


66 TT is a somewhat mournful thing,” says Bishop Clarke 


in an article on “ Our Colleges,” in the Christian 
Union, “to take up a nicely printed and delicately tinted 
college catalogue, and in the beginning see a long list of 
trustees and fellows and professors and tutors, and in the 
end the outline of an elaborate four years’ course of study, , 
with prizes and honors and scholarships and terms of ex- 
pense and rules for entering ; and then between them to see 
one page for seniors, another for sophomores, and another 
for freshmen, none of them filled; and then, turning to the 
summary, to read: Total, thirty-three ; five on the partial 
course, and absent with leave, four. 

“This college must have buildings and books, and appa- 
ratus and endowments; it may have able and learned men 
in the faculty ; but dreary and forlorn must it be for such 
accomplished gentlemen to expend themselves day after 
day and year after year upon a class of eight or ten 
students, when it would require no greater labor to instruct 
fifty or one hundred, not to speak of the higher stimulus im- 
parted to the teacher by the increased number of the 
pupils.” 

I think it also a mournful thing that all about these col- 
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leges, within a radius of a few miles, may be found young 
people who would be willing to pawn part of their lives for 
the very advantages these schools afford, and in vain. 

It has been recommended that these scattered colleges be 
gathered up and made into a few grand universities—as if 
it were any easy thing to draw up by the roots one of these 
established institutions with its “long list of trustees and 
fellows and tutors,” even with only a handful of students to 
be registered in its “tinted” catalogue. It is as if we were 
advised to tear down the village church and transport it to 
the neighboring city, where there are so many churches, 
and where so many people attend divine service. 

But we need all these schools. The world is not too full 
of culture. Have we too many accomplished teachers for 
all those who need to learn? If there is much power run- 
ning to waste, there is also a great want in the world that 
such power alone can supply. Light in the light-house, but 
ships wrecked on rocky shores because the light is hidden 
when ships of a certain line go by. Let it not be said that 
all has been done that can be done to utilize this educational 
power, so long as only a few of the universities have invited 
the girls to come in. Half the rising generation persistently 
excluded from our best schools! Our best schools (and 
none of them too good !) ignoring the fact that the world is 
calling for better teachers, better primary teachers, better 
mothers, more self-poised and consistent women, and letting 
their wisdom run to waste rather than bestow it upon the 
girls ! 

I always grow indignant when I think of this. I want to 
ask the fathers of this land what they have been thinking 
about these long years—how it has come to pass that while 
the mothers have nursed the boys and the girls in their 
childhood, the one class as tenderly as the other; they, the 
fathers, have not made equally good provision for both 
classes when they come to need the outside training of the 
schools. I remember, however, how our good things have 
come to us, one by one, first to the few, then to the many, 
fruits of the gradual growth of civilization, and not the re- 
sult of any deep laid plot or plan on the part of mankind, or 
any portion of mankind ; and I try to be grateful for what 
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we have—to make the best of it, and to look forward hope- 
fully to the future and the millennium. 

There are in the United States, according to Bishop 
Clarke, 368 colleges with an average of 135 students to each 
one. Some of these colleges are probably a great deal bet- 
ter than others, and some of them may not be worthy of 
the name ; nevertheless, such as they are, they are our best 
institutions of learning. The best culture and wisdom of 
the land is found among their boards of education, the best 
appliances for instruction, the largest facilities that money 
can furnish are found in their recitation rooms; and the 
fact that these rooms are only half filled with students, 
when there are those in the world who ought to be students, 
and who would be if they might, ought, it seems to me, to 
settle this matter of “ Female Education” .at once. The 
objections to the rational plan of bringing in the girls to fill 
up these vacant seats in our universities have been gravely 
stated by our learned men, and as gravely discussed as ever 
the savans of ancient times discussed the “ number of grains 
of corn in a heap,” and plain people have listened until they 
have been so lost in the mazes of their logic, that they have 
come to doubt that two and two make four, or that girls 
should be educated at all. The objections fairly stated are 
the best arguments in favor of the plan. 

For example :—“ A woman may not be strong enough to 
take a college course of study.” Strong enough to take 
both Adam’s and Eve’s share of the curse, to gain her bread 
by the sweat of her brow, and endure besides all the an- 
guish that a woman only can endure and live; and serious 
men doubt that she may be able to undergo a little decent 
preparation for the work of life, which work, with or with- 
out the preparation, she must meet. 

Then there are the “ proprieties.” Young men and wo- 
men may meet in the social circle, in the dance, at confer- 
ence meetings and on the public promenade, and talk on 
any subject they choose ; but they may not stand up in the 
same class-room and talk about the laws of God manifested 
in nature, or listen together to what our wisest thinkers 
have to tell them about these things. Should they do so, 
they might outgrow some of the small talk prevalent in so- . 
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ciety ; they might, besides, have opportunities to find out 
something more about the real mind and character of their 
(to-be) life-long companion than it were possible by gaslight. 
To be consistent in the “ proprieties” we should turn Turks 
at once. 

The matter of mixed boarding-houses is entirely separate 
from mixed schools, and ought not to be considered as 
among the preliminaries of how it is best to be done, after 
the thing to be done is decided, and need not necessarily be 
considered at all. 

But the Jndependent, and a few pioneer journals that 
make it a business to clear up the roads a little in advance 
of civilization, tell us that this matter ought to be consider- 
ed settled ; that the wise men of the west have taken coun- 
sel of the Mikados of the east, and Cornell University and 
the University of Michigan have said to the girls: “ Enter, 
if you will.” Willthey? <A few of them, yes. But if Yale, 
Harvard, Amherst, and all the rest should open their doors 
to-morrow, the girls would still find barriers enough to keep 
out all but the most enthusiastic, the most conscientious, or 
those who have the wisest and most thoughtful parents. 

It was only last year that the mothers of the boys at Am- 
herst sent a petition to the trustees of that institution pray- 
ing that their doors might not be opened to young women. 
Perhaps such action on their part might have been expect- 
ed. It isa notorious fact that a free High School -is op- 
posed by the very class which needs it most; viz., the poor 
who have no taxes to pay and many children to send. 
Every high-minded community keeps it up, however, and 
pays the taxes and urges the poor parents to send their 
children in. 

Suppose our Puritan Fathers when they founded a church 
in the wilderness, and established by its side a school for 
their sons of the very best material they had, had at the 
same. time established it for their daughters and made it as 
necessary for them to reap its advantages, would there not 
have been a difference to-day in the views of the mothers in 
regard to the education of their daughters? One at a time 
our blessings come. Our Puritan Fathers saw some things 
clearly, but both their eyes had not been opened, else would 
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the mothers of to-day be blest with a clearer vision. As it 
is, there must be time to create a public sentiment in favor 
of educated women. 

Educated teachers are at a premium now. Mothers and 
fathers begin to find that it “ pays” to send to school the 
girls who may have to earn a livelihood; and marrying, 
men begin to question if a knowledge of arithmetic would 
not be a good thing in a housekeeper, and if some of the 
simplest laws of philosophy, chemistry and physiology 
might not make a difference in their domestic comfort as 
well as in the bills of the family physician. I have little 
sympathy with all this; yet I know that the American Re- 
volution might never have taken place if it had not been for 
the tax on tea. So near the pocket lies the soul! 

The need of good primary teachers cannot be over esti- 
mated. Dr. Holland has been saying all the winter in his 
popular lecture, “ The Undertow,” that he thinks it would 
be better to throw away the grown-up generation of sinners, 
and spend the time and talent of the world in trying to edu- 
cate rightly the tender little ones. With regard to the im- 
portance of proper culture for children he is certainly right. 
I think it would be better that the learned and accomplish- 
ed gentlemen of the university, if they may not add to their 
class of eight or ten students, the eighteen or twenty young 
women who are to be the future primary teachers of their 
town, should give it up altogether and go themselves into 
the crowded public schools and bestow the weight of their 
wisdom on the lever that lifts the foundations of both social 
and individual lite. 

We need educated mothers no doubt. She must be some- 
thing more than human who can govern, guide, teach, be a 
helpmeet to her husband, look well to the ways of her 
household, and train up her children in the right way, by 
instinct. A mother, of all mankind, should be strong, self- 
reliant, far seeing, logical, intelligent. She must have every 
faculty under control, developed to its utmost power, and 
in perfect working order. We have only to open our eyes 
to see all around us the sad results of weakness and incom- 
petency in the feminine head of the household. 

And yet I would not urge our young women to make the 
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best of their time and talents in order to become good pri- 
mary teachers, or even good wives, or the best of mothers. 
I think there is a better ambition, and one that should sway 
every feminine mind, vzz., to be a woman worthy of her cre- 
ation,—for she, we are apt to forget when appointing 
spheres and vocations, was made in the image of God and 
invested with the dignity and responsibility of choice. 
There seems to be a tendency in this practical, i. e., 
money-making age, to educate our children for trades and 
professions, (speaking of girls, we say “ spheres”) as if “ get- 
ting on” were the primary object of life. Once, in Harper's 
Monthly, { saw a semi-comic sketch of the way things might 
be done in the next century, allowing this practical tendency 
to be fully carried out. There was a blacksmith, for in- 
stance, who, by a process of gymnastics, begun in early 
childhood, had had his arms, shoulders and chest remark- 
ably developed, while his head and legs were scarcely any- 
thing. An editor was all-head with only one arm and just 
fingers enough to hold a pen, while a jeweller had nothing 
in the way of corporosity, but one piercing eye and a pair 
of skilled hands. There are, I believe, such mental mon- 
strosities in the world to-day. I do not think their exist- 
ence should be justified by the theories of our literary men, 
by the advice of those who make it their business to think. 
I find in the EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY for March and 
April, an article which has been copied into other school 
journals, on Female Education, characterized by this senti- 
ment. The writer of that article believes that the “ proper 
and efficient education of girls affects, to a great extent, the 
national well-being.” He finds this education not only 
“ wofully neglected,” but “utterly unfitted to the duties 
and circumstances of life ;’ and he prescribes what? In- 
struction in the art of needlework and cooking, and other 
feminine occupations; the elementary laws of physiology, 
natural history and botany, added to geography, history 
and arithmetic ; every thing, in short, that would be needed 
in a mother, housekeeper, or primary teacher ; and thinks 
by the time a girl were sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
she would be in a position that, come what would, she 
would be prepared for it. Shall we never have done with 
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such nonsense? I beg “G. R.C.’s” pardon, but I believe 
that it is just such talk as this from our educational autho- 
rities that is responsible for the state of things in the femi- 
nine educational world which “G. R. C.” deplores. Why 
should we, contrary to the best theories of education, de- 
termine a friori a girl’s sphere, and then try to train her for 
it? It is the province of education, says Herbert Spencer, 
“ quietly to unfold one’s own individualities to the full in all 
directions.” 

Mr. Carlisle reiterates that it is the business of the uni- 
versity to teach a man how to read and ,how to learn. It is 
not, he insists, the function of such a place to. offer parti- 
cular and technical knowledge, but to “ prepare a man for 
mastering any science by teaching him the method of all.” 
According to our wisest thinkers, it is the province of the 
schools to give one accuracy, discrimination, judgment, the 
power to do one’s own work in the best way. And we 
want for our girls an education that shall unfold the indivi- 
dualities of each one to the full, teach each one to find out 
her own vocation, and give her power to perform its duties 
wisely and well. It is for this that we need the best train- 
ing the world can give, the best schools and the highest in- 
centives to enter these schools, a public sentiment in favor 
of educated women: and, more than all, a consciousness on 
the part of woman that all grand truths and principles are 
meant for her, and good for her. I am tired of this picking 
to pieces of God’s truth, scattering separate bits here and 
there, as if there were not enough for all. ‘“ Get wisdom,” 
seems to belong to men; “ Love thy neighbor,” to women. 
I am tired, too, of the modern feminine ideal. Frail and 
delicate flowers are the favorite emblems ; helpless, clinging 
vines are the models; and ignorance, and meekness, and 
dependence are taught to the girls as prime graces ; and it 
is as much the fault of society as of the fashionable school 
that their education has become not only a sham but a lie. 
I hope I am making myself understood. I believe that one 
grand reason why there has not been more suitable pro- 
vision made for the mental development of our girls, is the 
theory, openly avowed and defended by our religious men 
and by our professional thinkers, that the sphere of woman is 
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only wifehood and motherhood, and that whatever has been 
supposed to fit or unfit her for that vocation, has been made 
the test of value or worthlessness in her training. As we 
have advanced in civilization it has been shown that intelli- 
gent mothers could do better work than ignorant ones ; so, 
gradually, as this idea has grown, the privileges of study 
have been opened to woman. Good has come out of evil, 
but it is time for us to speak the truth when we know it. It 
is not the chief end of man to propagate the species. The 
“ Assembly’s Shorter Catechism” was nearer the truth. 
The Christian religion teaches a better doctrine, and one 
more consistent with our ideas of God. I know that igno- 
rance and drunkenness and slavery, the divine right of kings, 
and the denial of free speech, have all been proved right 
by the Bible; but I hold to that glorious book of principles 
yet ; and in the face of all the divines, learned in the lore of 
theological seminaries,—and I highly respect them too,—I 
dare insist that the “ virtuous woman” described in the 
Proverbs is a better model than many of the men of the 
pulpit hold up before us to-day; that strength and honor 
and wisdom are as good for a woman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as in the old-fashioned time of the “wise man.” I 
protest against the talk of spheres and vocations. I wish 
that every woman might be conscious of her right to decide 
her own “sphere ;” I wish the world would cease its med- 
dling in that direction, and help her, instead, through its 
best schools to understanding, accuracy, judgment, so that 
she may decide wisely for herself. I'wish, finally, that the 
girls might be sent to college, as Edward Everett Hale says 
the boys are, “ to lay a foundation on which, when the time 
comes, they may build such an edifice as the good God may 
order.” 
F. K. KILE. 





Sir PHILP SIDNEY left this as his last farewell among his 
acquaintance :—“ Govern your will and affections by the 
will and word of your Creator: in me behold the end of 
this world, and all its vanities.” 
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Y 7 PAPER. 


F a casual observer of a stone arch were asked which is 
the most important stone in the whole arch, he would 
doubtless reply that it was the keystone, since that kept all 
the others in their places. If a pretty well-informed person 
were asked which one of all the products of human skill has 
been of the greatest service to mankind, he might very truly 
reply, paper; for it combines for man’s use, two distinct 
kingdoms, the material and the immaterial. Paper is the 
great means whereby thought is diffused among men, accu- 
mulated for present or future use, and preserved for all 
time. While there is a seeming truth in the above state- 
ments, there is also a little falsehood. No one thing in life 
is most important. Each thing depends upon some other, 
and thus brings all events and all things alike into a sort of 
chain. The keystone is useless if there be no foundation ; 
paper is useless if there be no ink. There can, of course, be 
no question of the great importance of paper as a means of 
diffusing knowledge, awakening thought, calling forth inven- 
tion, and civilizing the world. It is the handmaid of all 
arts, of all sciences, and of all trades. 

The first German paper-mill, of which we have any ac- 
count, was established at Nuremberg, in the year 1390. 
The first English paper-mill mentioned is as late as the year 
1496. In the year 1728, the Assembly of Massachusetts 
Bay passed an act to encourage the manufacture of paper. 
The report of the Board of Trade for the year 1731 states 
that a paper-mill was set up there three years before; show- . 
ing that Massachusetts was pioneer in this great work. In 
the year 1732, there was a paper-mill started in the vicinity 
of-Philadelphia. These were the seeds from which our 
present immense paper manufacture has grown. At the out- 
set there was very little demand for the products of these 
mills, and but little opportunity for them to extend their 
bperations, as there was an act of Parliament prohibiting 
the manufacture of any other paper in the Colonies than 
that used by clothiers for press-boards. It was not until 
the breaking-out of the Revolutionary War that any con- 
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siderable demand arose in the colonies for home manufacture. 
A Mr. Wilcox, the owner of the mill at Philadelphia, made 
the paper for the Continental money, and also ventured to 
commence, for the first time in the States, the manufacture 
of writing-paper. The U.S. Government, during its early 
years, did what it could to encourage the manufacture of 
paper, by making rags free; and within ten years after the 
close of the war for Independence, there were no less than 
forty-eight paper-mills reported in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone. 

Perseverance, in all useful pursuits, is sure in the end to 
triumph; and the United States now manufacture twice as 
much paper as France, almost, if not quite, as much as Great 
Britain, and consume about three times as much per head as 
the French people, and more than twice as much as those 
of Great Britain. 

The cotton and linen fibres are found most serviceable in 
the manufacture of most kinds of paper. ° Still there are a 
great many kinds of vegetable matters that have been made 
into paper more or less valuable, such as the bark of the 
aspen, beech, hawthorn, lime, mulberry, and willow. Paper 
has been made, too, from down of the asclepias, catkins of 
poplar, tendrils of the vine; from straw, husks of corn, 
cabbage-stalks, the shavings of wood, and sawdust; and 
from a variety of other plants too numerous to mention. 

Rags of cotton and linen fabrics must, however, be the 
principal source for most of the firmer kinds of paper, both 
on account of durability and cheapness. New cotton will 
make an excellent article of paper, but ordinarily the price 
_is too high to render it serviceable. After the great finan- 
cial crisis of 1837, cotton was so low in market that large 
quantities of it were manufactured directly into paper; but 
it will be a long time before that state of things will again 
occur. The constant improvements in machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton and linen fabrics makes wearing ap- 
parel so cheap that much larger quantities of rags can now 
be obtained than formerly. Still, the increase of knowledge 
ought to keep pace with the increase of natural comforts ; and 
if it does, there will necessarily be a proportionate increase 
in the demand for printed matter, so that there is but little 
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danger of a superabundance of material for paper-making. 
The world is not yet half supplied with reading matter, so 
that the cheaper the means for the diffusion of knowledge 
become, the wider will be the field of the publisher. New 
discoveries in the art of bleaching, and new improvements 
in machinery for preparing pulp and perfecting the paper, 
have rendered the art of paper-making comparatively easy 
now to what it was when all the finer grades were made by 
hand. Rags, whether coarse or fine, can now be reduced to 
a very fine soft pulp; while the most vile-looking materials 
are made to yield to the bleacher’s subtile power, and as- 
sume the purity of freshly fallen snow. A short time pre- 
vious tothe middle of the present century, the application 
of chlorine gas, of chloride of lime, and of lime and soda- 
ash, for bleaching and cleansing, opened up a new field of 
paper material. Heretofore, calicoes, cotton waste, hemp- 
bagging, worn-out sails, and tarred rope, were only made into 
coarse wrapping paper. Now these materials are made into 
newspaper and various kinds of coarse printing paper ; 
and in some cases even into very fine printing and letter 
paper. Old worn-out cable rope makes a beautiful paper, 
while hemp, such as is seen in coarse heavy bags, serves to 
give strength, and enters largely into newspaper manufac- 
ture, where strength is desired; a desideratum not much 
accounted of in some of our leading daily and weekly 
papers. , 

The average quality of paper manufactured by any nation 
isa fair index of the skill, or degree of civilization of the 
people. In a low state of civilization, the manufacture of 
wearing-apparel will likely be rude, and for the most part 
of coarse material; as a consequence, the worn-out gar- 
ments, the rags which determine the quality of paper, will 
be coarse, and no doubt very closely worn. The filthiness 
of rags is not so great an objection as coarseness or over- 
wear ; for skill and soap, and bleaching agents, can, in time, 
secure purity. Paper made entirely of linen is no more 
serviceable than if partly made of cotton, provided the cot- 
ton be not more than 50 to 70 per cent. of the whole. The 
manufacturers of paper manifest great skill in the selection 
and arrangement of materials, as, for instance, in the assort- 
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ing of rags at the mills. It is found in practice, that, if 
different qualities of rags are ground by the same engine at 
the same time, the finest and best portions are reduced to 
pulp and carried off, while the coarser portions are but parti- 
ally reduced. There are usually five different grades, num- 
bered 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. No.1 is superfine linen, used for the 
finest and choicest writing paper, such as only very fastid- 
ious people, or perhaps persons in love, ever care to use. 
Few of our elegant people think when they see the chiffon- 
niers around with bag and crook, diving into all sorts of filth 
and garbage, that they may fish out something which by 
and by, in the shape of an affectionate missive, will decide 
their fate for better or for worse. There is often only a 
paper wall between the high and the low, the rich and the © 
poor; but they, like the materials under consideration, 
during the process of preparation, must be kept separate. 
After the different grades are all thoroughly reduced to 
pulp, they can be mixed in such proportions as the maker 
desires. The best manufacturers in the assorting of the rags 
for pulp, keep articles of hemp, flax, tow, and cotton, care- 
fully separated ; the coarse yarn is kept apart from the fine; 
hems and seams are likewise kept separated, while the 
different degrees of wear must also be carefully observed, 
as rags very much worn have not sufficient strength for any 
of the ordinary papers of commerce. Besides, if the strong 
and the much worn are mixed in the process of reducing, 
the pulp will have a cloudy appearance, owing to some 
parts being reduced finer than others, and the result would 
be an uneven, wavy sort of paper. Since the discovery 
of a method of separating ink from printed paper, old news- 
papers and old books have entered largely into the paper- 
makers’ trade. It is a lesson of economy that our American 
people need to learn—that is, to save for market their waste 
paper, instead of kindling fires with it, and casting it to the 
winds; but as newspapers and magazines are furnished now 
at about the cost of paper and ink, most people think they 
can afford to burn-what might be put to more useful and 
nobler purposes. 

The newspaper service of the United States requires not 
less than 200,000,000 pounds of paper per annum. Very 
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little of this ever finds its way back to the manufacturers. 
Old paper sometimes brings 8 cents per pound; but at 5 
cents per pound there is a waste of $10,000,000 that might 
be saved. Magazines and periodicals will doubtless double 
this amount. Let frugal housewives take a hint, and add 
these wasted millions to the greatest civilizing agent of the 
present day.— The Technologist. 


° 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


NITED STATES.—A letter from the Powell Expe- 
dition, dated April 5, appears in the Chicago Tribune 
of July 11. The camp was then at “ Windsor Castle,” 
Utah Territory, a Mormon fort at the crossing of the 
Colorado where the Pahria River empties into it, and “on 
the direct trail from the Indian country to the settlement of 
Pipe Springs.” The Expedition has yet, beside some minor * 
excursions, to make the descent of the Grand Cafion, before 


setting out on its return in November. Thus far, says the 
writer: 


“ Fourteen hundred miles of tortuous and almost inaccessible rivers 
have been mapped by the civil engineers. A continuous sketch of 
the left wall of the Colorado and Green has been made by Dellen- 
baugh. Nearly 1,000 stereoscopic views have been obtained. Many 
can never be duplicated; most are pictures of scenery as grand as 
the Yosemite, as wonderful as the Yellowstone, and less known than 
either. A book will be written explaining the views. An accurate ' 
survey will soon be completed of the Valley of the Colorado and 
tributary streams. The Base-Line, three miles from the Utah and 
Arizona boundary, will form the basis of future section, county, 
and State surveys.” 


Besides this, the mineral wealth of the region, in silver, 
copper, gold, and coal, has been revealed, and already a 
throng of miners are pressing from all parts towards the 
cafions, particularly Grand Cafion, in search of gold. Pale- 
ontology, botany, and archzology, have also received the 
attention of the Expedition, and Major Powell has made 
some linguistic studies whieh promise interesting results for 
both comparative mythology and philology. 
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The Yellowstone Expedition, under Dr. F. V. Hay- 
den, is exploring the mining region about Helena, Mon- 
tana; and a party of it, under Mr. James Stevenson, the 
Snake River Valley to its source near the Yellowstone 
Lake. 


SouTH AMERIcA.—In Walsh’s “ Notices of Brazil,” pub- 
lished about. the year 1830, may be found the following 
amusing account of Brazilian ignorance at that time (vol. ii, 
p. 61, of Boston ed. of 1831): 


“The Brazilians, in general, cannot go farther back in their calcu- 
lations of time than the arrival of the royal family, the great epoch in 
their history, and which they have some confused notion was coeval 
with the creation or the flood. Their notions of geography are not 
much more enlarged. Most of the inhabitants of the interior of 
Brazil had wonderfully simplified the science of geographical and 
political statistics, by acknowledging only two grand divisions of the 
globe; one being America, the other Portugal and its dependencies. 
They have indeed some indistinct idea that there are such places 
as England, France, etc., but these countries were vassals of 


“On one of these occasions, Napoleon was the theme of conver- 
sation. His military exploits had been heard of; ‘ but was he not,’ 
inquired one of the party, ‘a general in the Portuguese service, who 
rebelled against our king?’ 

“ The old vigario, having been in Europe in his youth, thought him- 
self of course, and was considered, a man of superior knowledge and 
learning to all around him, and as such he would generally take a 
dictatorial share in these conversations, casting occasionally at our 
countrymen a glance accompanied by a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, expressive of pity at the ignorance of his parishioners. 
England being one day talked of, the old gentleman expatiated on the 
beauty, civilization, and greatness of our country, of which he had 
had most correct information during his residence in Portugal; and 
to give an idea of its extent, he wound up by saying that, of its many 
rivers, one called the Mississippi was so large that the eye could not 
compass its width !” 


However, the English traveler can tell a tale of his own 
countrymen which shows that geography has not always 
been a strong point with them either. He is speaking 
(vol. 1, p. 245) of the opening of Brazil to foreign enterprise: 

“ Such was the avidity of speculation in England that everything 


was sent to Brazil, without the smallest regard to its fitness or 
adaptation to the climate or wants of the people who were to purchase 
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them. The shops and ware-rooms of Fleet-street and Cheapside were 
ransacked and swept ; and the consideration was not what should be 
sent, but how soon it should arrive 

“Among this ingenious selection was a large supply of woolen 
blankets, warming-pans to heat them, and, to complete the climax of 
absurdity, skates to enable the Brazilians to enjoy wholesome exercise 
on the ice, in a region where a particle of frost or a flake of snow was 
never seen. However wasteful and ridiculous this may seem, these 
incongruous articles were not lost in a new country, where necessity 
and ingenuity could apply things to a use for which they were never 
intended by the sage exporters. The people did not suffocate them- 
selves with woolen coverlets, where they sometimes found a cotton 
sheet too heavy and warm ; they did not lay the blankets, therefore, 
on their own beds, but in the beds of their auriferous rivers and 
lavas, or gold washings. Here the long elastic wool entangled and 
intercepted the grains of gold that came down, till they became satu- 
rated, and so literally converted the blanket into a golden fleece. 
They had formerly used hides with the hair on for the same purpose, 
and when the supply of blankets was exhausted, they returned to 
hides again. In the same way they applied the warming-pans to the 
uses of their engenhos, or sugar-houses : they knocked off the lids, 
and the bottoms made excellent skimmers to collect the scum on the 
surface of the boiling sugar. Even the apparently hopeless and 
inconvertible skate was turned to a useful purpose. Then, as well as 
now, there was nothing in the country so scarce as wrought iron for 
shoeing mules and horses ; and though ferradors, or smiths, are to be 
met at every rancho, ferraduras, or shoes, are seldom to be had. 
When the people, therefore, found they could not use these con- 
trivances on their own, they applied them to their horses’ feet ; and 
many an animal has actually traveled on English skates from Rio to 
Villa Rica. Such of them as were of well-tempered steel were ham- 
mered into facas, or knives; and a gentleman told me he found the 
iron of a skate, in its original shape, forming the latch of a door ina 
village in the interior.” 


AFRICA.—Stanley’s letter announcing the success of his 
expedition has been speedily followed by two letters from 
Dr. Livingstone himself to the editor of the Heradd, thank- 
ing him in proper terms for the great service rendered, and 
stating, a little more definitely than Mr. Stanley, what has 
been the extent of his discoveries and what he purposes fur- 
ther to explore. These letters were telegraphed from 
London, and appeared in the Herald of July 26 and 27, 
together with a rude map, not over-correct. We offer here 
a still ruder one, which shows, however, approximately the 
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THE LAKE BISTRICT OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
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EXPLANATION—Rivers in /¢a/ics, Lakes in CAPITALS. I. Luapula 
River ; 2. Lua/ada River ; 3. nameless river, continuing the (Nile) drain- 
age; 4. unexplored connection of foregoing water-system with the Nile. 

m—Manyema, a cannibal country. 
r—Rua. 
c—Cazembe’s territory. 





succession of rivers and lakes which, there is évery reason 
to believe, forms part of the Nile system, and which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: Latitude 11° S., the Cham- 
bezi river flows in a generally westerly direction into Lake 
Bangweolo (equal in superficial area to Tanganyika, which 
lies to the north of it,) emerges with a northwesterly course 
as the Luapula, passes into Lake Moero and emerges as the 
Lualaba, passes into Lake Komolondo, emerges without a 
name and passes into an unknown lake (lat. 4° S.,) which 
may be the southwestern extremity of Albert Nyanza, or, 
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if distinct, probably joins it by a final river link indicated on 
our map by the figure 4. West of Komolondo lies Lake 
Lincoln, which joins the outlet of the former at some dis- 
tance to the north. The watershed containing this wonder- 
ful drainage is thus described by Livingstone: 

“It is a broad belt of tree-covered upland, some seven hundred 
miles in length from west to east. The general altitude is between 
four thousand and five thousand feet above the sea, and mountains 
stand on it, at various points, which are between six thousand and 
seven thousand feet above the ocean level. On this watershed 
springs arise which are well nigh innumerable ; that is, it would take 
half a man’s life to count them. These springs join each other and 
form brooks, which again converge and become rivers, or say streams 
of twenty, forty, or eighty yards, that never dry. All flow towards 


the centre of an immense valley, which I believe to be the Valley of 
the Nile. 


. 

“We have two fountains on (probably) the seventh hundred-miles 
of the watershed, and giving rise to the two rivers, the Loambai or 
the Upper Zambezi, and the Kafne, which flow into inner Ethiopia; 
and two fountains are reported to rise in the same quarter, and, form- 
ing Lufira and Lomaine, flow as we have seen to the north. These 
four full-grown, gushing fountains, rising so near each other and 
giving origin to four large rivers, answer in a certain degree to the 
description given of the unfathomable fountains of the Nile by the 
Secretary of Minerva, in the city of Sais, in Egypt, to the father of all 


travelers, Herodotus.” 

It is this fountain-breeding earth-mound which Living- 
stone is anxious first to visit, before even he undertakes to 
connect his Unknown Lake with the Albert Nyanza. In his 
second letter to the Herald, written with his characteristic 
Scotch raciness, he has a good deal to say about the slave- 
trade which he has everywhere encountered, and he has 
very high praise for the Manyema, who he says have “ but 
little of what we think distinctive of the negro about them.” 
Their great chief, Msama, who lives west of the south end 
of Tanganyika, resembled exactly the ancient Assyrians 
sculptured on the Nineveh marbles. 


NortH PoLe.—Before the hot weather passes entirely, it 
will be well to refresh ourselves with a survey of the expe- 
ditions which make the present year remarkable in the annals 
of North Polar exploration. Of M. Octave Pavy’s Franco- 
American expedition to the open polar sea via Behring’s 
Straits, we have already spoken (MONTHLY for April). This 
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courageous traveler started out in May from San Francisco, 
his first point being Petropaulovski in Kamchatka, where he 
prepares his amphibious equipment and proceeds to Wran- 
gell’s Land (7o to 100 miles N. of Cape Yakan in Siberia), 
the true beginning of his exploration. Capt. Thomas Long, 
who discovered Wrangell’s Land in 1867, has written a letter 
approving M. Pavy’s general course as one which he himself 
recommended five years ago. He doubts if M. Pavy will 
be able to pass through the channels between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland, or between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, 
as they have always been found blocked with ice; nor to 
reach the Atlantic with his raft. He believes that a vessel 
properly fitted for the purpose, could make the passage from 
Behring’s Straits to the Atlantic ina year. Of Capt. Hall 
and the Po/aris the only intelligence that has been received 
has not gone unchallenged as to its authenticity. A letter 
from St. Pierre, Newfoundland, to the N. Y. Zimes, written 
April 15, tells of the arrival of the Danish brig Meerbek, 
from Disko, Greenland (lat. 70° N.), March 1. At the time 
of leaving, the Polaris had been two days at that port 
repairing a leak caused by the ice on the afternoon of 
Feb. 8. The report goes on to say that Capt. Hall had en- 
countered many evidences of “a genial atmosphere and 
open seas in the extreme and undiscovered North’”—such as 
plants indigenous to southern climates detected in the ice 
a floating limb of some huge birch tree, and a whale taken 
with a harpoon in him similar to those used in the South 
Pacific. We mentioned also in the MONTHLY for April, the 
expedition of Prof. Nordenskjéld, of Stockholm, whose ob- 
jective point is Spitzbergen. Here he will spend the 
autumn, exploring the sea to the east of Spitzbergen, and 
making a map of the eastern end of the island. Part of his 
company will then return to Sweden, while he with about 
twenty others will winter in a house brought with them for 
that purpose, on one of the Seven Islands, lat. 80° 38' N., 
and pass their time in meteorological and magnetic observa- 
tions, pendulum experiments to determine the flatness of the 
earth at the poles, and various investigations in natural 
history. In the latter part of the winter, and in the spring 
of 1873, an attempt will be made with reindeer and sledges 
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to reach the North Pole. Prof. Nordenskjéld is only 4o 
years of age, but this will be his sixth Arctic voyage. He 
isa Finn by birth, and if he has that command over the 
powers of the sea which the superstition of sailors attributes 
to his countrymen, great things may be expected of him. 
Greater store is set, however, by the Austrian Expedition 
(also under Government patronage) of Lieutenants Wey- 
precht and Payer, which sailed from Bremen, June 13. 
They were members of the Koldeway expedition of 1870, 
and navigated freely to the east of Spitzbergen, as far as 
lat. 78° 40’ N., where an open sea still stretched before them 
(in September, 1871). This basin between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla they will explore completely, and winter either 
in the Gulf of Timour or near Cape Cevero Vostocknoi 
(Cheljuskin), lat. 77° 30. The next year will be occupied 
with the water between this cape and the islands of New 
Siberia; the third year with that between these islands and 
Behring’s Straits. The polar region, therefore, for the next 


few years will hardly be more lonely for the explorer than 
Central Africa. 


Bibliography — BRADDON, EDWARD. Life in India: 
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explored Syria: Visits to the Libanus, Tuldl el Safa, the 
Anti-Libanus, the Northern Libanus, and the’Alah. London, 
1872. [See review in the Atheneum of June 29. Speaking 
of the existing maps of Syria, Mr. Drake says: “ All of them 
show an equally bold disregard for watersheds and mountain 
ridges; the same faults of nomenclature run through all; 
and though in the open country they are of some use, in the 
mountainous regions they prove valueless.” An elaborate 
map accompanies the present work.|——CAMPBELL, J. F. 
Life in Normandy. 8vo. London, 1872.——MACKENZIE, 
Joun. Ten Years North of the Orange River. London, 
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TRISTRAM, H. B. The Topography of the Holy Land. 
London, 1872. [See review in the Atheneum of July 6.) —— 
Twelve Months at the South African Diamond Fields. 8vo, 
68 pp. London, 1872. 


Periodical Literature——Harper’s Weekly, July 20: “ The 
Diamond Fields of South Africa,” with illustrations. Hearth 
and Home, July 27: “St. Augustine, Fla.,” with illustrations. 
Kansas Magazine for August: “Harvest Time of the 
Pueblos.” New Englander for July: “The Physical Geo- 
graphy of Turkey,” by Rev. Tillman C. Trowbridge, Marash, 
Turkey. Methodist Quarterly Review for July: “The Re- 
public of Liberia: its Status and its Field,” by Edward W. 
Blyden, Professor in Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa. Every Saturday, July 20: “ Marseilles, Brin- 
diri, and Venice” (from the Pall Mall Gazette; a review of 
the changing commercial importance of these places in con- 
sequence of the opening of the Suez Canal and the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel.) Le Your du Monde, last number in June 
(close of Vol. XXIII.): M. Vivien de Saint Martin, the 
editor of that unique and invaluable résumé called L’ Année 
Géographique, contributes a geographical review of the first 
semester of 1872. It is not noticeably full, and there is no 
mention whatever of the Hera/d expedition after Livingstone. 
The important events recorded have nearly all been treated 
of in these Notes, with the exception of Russian progress 
in Asia, of which hereafter. 


Cartography.—No. 38 of the ¥ournal of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society contains a valuable map of the South 
Polar region, both physical and geographical. Mr. Edward 
Whymper hasa paper in Nature of July 11, on Alpine Maps, 
which will bear reading throughout. We extract the follow- 
ing intelligence for the benefit of our higher institutions of 
learning. A map of Switzerland ona scale of zs¢oos, in four 
sheets, may be bought for ten francs. The Carte Dufour, 
of which it is a reduction, and which is one of the most 
beautiful maps ever made, on.a scale of zgj45ss, in 25 sheets, 
is procurable for 40 francs; and a new Government map is 
in progress, scale of x;}57 and syhos, in 546 sheets, to be sold 
at a franc a sheet. For all these the bookseller Dalp, of 
Berne, is agent. 
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THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION#* 


HE Public School system of this State is now just 
three score years of age. During all the years it has 
grown in strength and usefulness, and in favor with the 
people, and it stands to-day the proudest monument, the nc- 
blest achievement of the commonwealth, as it is the surest 
basis of its social and political prosperity. 

There is not a hamlet so obscure, a region so remote, but 
that its children may receive the bounty of a free education. 

During the last school year, ending September 3oth, 1871, 
the results in attendance, and every other essential par- 
ticular, as appears from the report of the Superintendent of 
public instruction, were unsurpassed by those of any for- 
mer year. 

Of 1,502,684 children, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, 1,028,110 attended the public schools some por- 
tion of the year—a gain of 108,801 in five years. Including 
the attendance upon private schools and academies, more 
than eighty per cent. of all persons in the State, between 
the ages named, attended school some portion of the year. 

The average attendance at the public schools was 493,648. 
In the rural districts it was nearly seventeen per .cent. 
greater for 1871 than for 1867, the last and most successful 
year of the rate-bill system, although since that time the 
average length of school terms had advanced to thirty-two 
and four-fifths weeks, or more than seven per cent., and the 
increase in school population was less than one-and-a-half 
percent. The average time each pupil in the rural districts 
attended school, was seventeen and one-fifth weeks, a gain 
of twenty per cent. in four years. 

The average attendance of the whole State, each day of 
the entire term of 1871, was 8,943 more than that of the 
equal term in 1870, and 73,691 more than that of the shorter 
term in 1867. 


The number of school-houses reported was 127 log, 9,914 





* Extracts from Report read by Hon. Edward Danforth, before the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, July 24th, 1872. 
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frame, 1,182 brick, and 505 stone, making a total of 11,728, 
an increase of thirty-three during the year. This is a gain, 
in ten years, of 211 brick houses; and a decrease, in the 
same time, of 119 log houses, four frame, and fifty-seven stone. 
As many others have been built of material similar to that 
of the old houses in whose place they were erected, the im- 
provements in this respect, and in providing suitable fences 
and furniture, are best denoted by the amount expended for 
these purposes. This, in 1871, was $1,594,060.93, of which 
the sum of $901,198.14 was raised and expended in the rural 
districts. During the ten years ending September 30, 1871, 
the sum of $13,363,629.23 was expended for these purposes, 
and of this $9,917,264.78 in the last five years, which is more 
than three times the amount in any equal period preceding. 
The estimated value of school-houses and sites has nearly 
doubled in five years, it being for 1871, $23,468,266. The 
present average value of houses and sites in the rural dis- 
tricts is $780.46. In the cities, $39,055.89. 

The gross amount expended for teachers’ wages, in 1871, 
was $6,653,093.05. This was an increase of $156,400.66 over 
the preceding year, of $2,094,202.39 in five years, and of $3,- 
997,041.35 or over [50 per cent. in ten years. Allowing for 
the increase in the number of teachers employed, and their 
average annual salary has increased in five years more than 
twenty-eight per cent. 

The foregoing statistics furnish abundant evidence of the 
disposition of the people to patronize and support the public 
schools, and that the stimulus imparted by the free school 
act, though marked at first by unusal and almost surprising 
results, is no spasmodic force, but, instead, an abiding and 
growing power. Yet, the value of any enterprise, however 
well devised and liberally supported, must chiefly depend 
upon the character and efficiency of those intrusted with 
its execution. The annual expenditure of $10,000,000, and 
the constant service of nearly 18,000 teachers, will be worse 
than wasted except that the schools fulfill their legitimate 
purpose in laying wisely the foundations of sound learning 
and virtuous citizenship ; and in exact proportion to their 


efficiency in these respects will the State derive from them 
a suitable return. 
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According to the last published report of the regents of 
the university, the number of academies is 209, from 187 of 
which reports had been received. About ninety of these 
constitute the academic departments of graded schools in 
the cities and villages. 


The attendance at academic schools, including primary 
departments, was: 


The regents in their report remark: “ From that time 
(1867) to the present, the diminution has been constant, and 
to the last year increasing. Four of the largest academies 
have recently been changed to normal schools, and have 
ceased to exist as academies and to report to this board. 
They had an aggregate attendance of about one thousand 
pupils. The law which changed the support of the com- 
mon schools from rate bill to tax, was enacted in 1867. 
These schools were thus made free. . . . They have in 
this way undoubtedly diminished the attendance on the aca- 
demies, which are mainly supported by the payment of 
tuition. The smaller and feebler academies have, from this 
cause, in many instances, languished, or been absorbed into 
the public school system as academical departments. 

‘Under the general union school law, an academical de- 
partment may be established in a union school ‘ whenever, 
in the judgment of the Board of Education, the same is war- 
ranted by the demand for such instruction.” When the 
number of academic scholars, in a union school district, is 
sufficient to constitute a vigorous academy, with a fair pro- 
bability that the number will continue for a series of years, 
and the people unite in providing liberally for its support, 
such a department will constitute the best school that can 
be established. The regents have great gratification in re- 
ferring to such in successful operation in most of the cities, 
and in some of the larger villages of the State. . . . The 
people of the State may well congratulate themselves on 
their system of education.” 

The attendance of academic students for oe was 7,456. 


The attendance for this and the five years preceding was as 
follows : 
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Upon this subject, the regents report : 


“ The table shows that the number of full academic scho- 
lars is reduced in even a greater ratio than the whole 
attendance, being in the last year less than one-third of the 
maximum number of the preceding seven years. This is 
believed to be principally caused by the system of prelimi- 
nary examinations, instituted several years since. The for- 
mer mode of examination, though designed to secure the 
same object as the present, naturally tended to great laxity. 
The principal of the academy, who alone conducted it, and 
determined its results, was often solely interested in that re- 
sult, and was little likely to permit his interests, or those of 
the academy of which he had charge, to suffer by his seve- 
rity of judgment. The temptation was strong to make the 
number of academic scholars the greatest possible, and it 
has excited no surprise that under the present system of 
uniform and precise tests, the number is reduced.” 

In consequence of this diminution in the number of pu- 
pils, the allowance per capita, in the annual distribution of 
$40,000 from the literature fund, has increased from $1.76 in 
1862 and $1.95 in 1865, to $5.35 in 1871, besides the sum of 
$21,000 apportioned for books, apparatus and _ teachers’ 
classes, making a total per capita of $8.18. As an additional 
encouragement to these institutions, the legislature of 1872, 
by a clause in the appropriation bill, provided for an annual 
tax of 1-16 of a mill upon the assessed valuation of the State, 
and appropriated the avails thereof to the amount of $125,- 
ooo for distribution by the regents to the academies and aca- 
demical departments of union schools in the State. This 
additional sum would make the aggregate yearly allowance 
for each of the present number of academic pupils $24.09 
per capita. 

The library system of the State is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion and needs repairing. With few exceptions the libraries 
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are neglected, and the moneys appropriated for their sup- 
port are, in many instances, diverted from their legitimate 
channel, and used for other purposes or wasted. The repeal 
of the law requiring the town to raise an amount for this 
purpose equal to that received from the State, and the per- 
mission, On certain conditions, to use library money for the 
payment of teachers wages, are the principal causes of the 
decline. The reports of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction have fully discussed this subject and shown the 
necessity of legislative action, if the system is to be saved 
and restored to usefulness ; and it is unnecessary that your 
committee should extend their report upon this point. The 
decrease in the reported number of volumes, the past year, 
was 58,381, and, since 1853, at which time there were more 
than sixteen hundred thousand volumes in the libraries 
—675,894—although during the period intervening, the sum 
of $990,000 has been apportioned to the districts for their 
support. , 

The foregoing statements give the numerical results of 
the educational work in this State. 

We believe there has been improvement in the quality of 
instruction, especially in those counties in which super- 
vision has been most thorough and effective. There has 
been an increased demand for better teachers and a much 
larger number of persons have resorted to our normal 
schools to obtain the requisite training. 

By the establishment of normal schools, of which there 
are now eight in successful operation, and the maintenance 
of teachers’ institutes and classes, the State has clearly indi- 
cated its purpose that the public ‘schools shall be made 
worthy of the liberal patronage and support which they re- 
ceive, through the employment and service of well qualified 

-teachers. During the year about closing, the attendance of 
normal school pupils has been nearly three thousand, and 
the number of graduates over three hundred. On this basis, 
when there has been time for classes, in the younger normal 
schools, to complete the prescribed courses of study, the 
total number of graduates will be not less than 800 each 
year. Besides, there are large numbers who complete par- 

tial courses of study and training at these institutions, 
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and go out rendering good service in the schools of the 
State. 

The membership upon teachers’ classes in the ninety aca- 
demies designated by the regents for that puspose, was 
1,541. 

During the calendar year 1871, fifty-seven institutes were 
held in fifty-seven counties of the State, besides one for In- 
dian teachers on the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservation, 
with an aggregate attendance of 10,413—the largest number 
ever recorded in a single year. This was eighty per cent. 
of the entire number employed for the legal term in these 
counties in which institutes were held. The fact that so 
many have availed themselves of the various means provid- 
ed for special preparation as teachers, is certainly an en- 
couraging indication that improvement in methods of in- 
struction and school management will be developed in 
the schools. 

All will admit, in general terms, that the true object of 
education is to develop and discipline the powers by which 
knowledge is acquired, rather than the acquisition of know- 
ledge itself. Yet, in our school routine, there is often too 
great eagerness for immediate and showy results, too much 
servility to the mere mechanism of specific processes, and 
too little regard for the formation of those habits of close 
observation, discriminating analysis, and independent 
thought and investigation, by which the noblest results of 
human culture may be secured. Courses of study and me- 
thods of instruction should be made to subserve this su- 
preme object in education. Too much time is spent in 
memorizing dry details of little value for knowledge or 
culture, and the study of natural objects, valuable in them- 
selves and valuable for discipline, is neglected. 

We would not trespass upon the province of another com- 
mitttee by indicating what improved methods should be 
adopted. 

We believe that only through the service of teachers 
trained for their work, and of supervisory officers competent 
and thorough in the discharge of their duties, can our 
schools be brought to the highest condition of excellence. 
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WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


HE recently published report of the Board of Ex- 

aminers annually appointed to visit the West Point 
Military Academy, calls attention anew to this justly cele- 
brated national institution. We owe so much to the skill 
and bravery of its graduates, and we are at the present time 
so dependent upon them for conducting important opera- 
tions under government control, that we are always disposed 
to regard it with partiality. Not only in the trying emer- 
gencies of war, but scarcely less so in peace, have we found 
their services of inestimable value. They have improved 
our harbors and our navigable rivers. They have surveyed 
and mapped out our inland waters. They have located our 
boundary lines. They have explored our public domain, 
found pathways for railroads, and enriched science with 
contributions gathered in mountain and valley. All these 
varied and complicated operations have they conducted 
with a skill and a versatility which renders us proud of this 
department of our public service. 

While we have complained, and had just reason to com-. 
plain, of those who collected our national revenue, who 
carried our mails, who mismanaged our Indian affairs, who 
represented us in foreign lands, we have in the main had 
good reason to be content with our military service. It 
may be pointed to as something notable in our affairs, that 
if the hord of embezzlers and peculators who year after year 
rob the public revenue, and grow rich out of public plunder, 
so few have come from the graduates of West Point. In 
times of national calamity, when greedy vultures followed 
in the track of our armies, when shoddy contractors were 
cheating us, when unscrupulous brokers were selling us 
rotten steamboats, when bounty-brokers were trafficking in 
their country’s necessity, when the public money stuck to 
the fingers of the paymaster; how rarely was the voice of 
reproach or suspicion heard to attack the officers of our 
little regular army, who were relied upon to conduct the 
varied military affairs! If anything were needed to give us 
a favorable impression concerning the management of the 
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institution where these men were trained, these facts might 
be depended on to do it. Whatever defects it may have, it 
has assuredly been successful in instilling into its graduates 
a high sense of honor, a just pride in personal integrity, and 
a proper abhorrence of the low arts of roguery. 

The report of the Board of Examiners, to which we have 
referred, gives liberal credit to the institution for its many 
excellences. It commends unstintedly the able officers who 
superintend it, and the learned professors and their assist- 
ants who instruct in it. And yet it criticises very freely 
some of the features of the institution which came under 
their notice. Fortunately this board contained a greater 
number than usual of practical educators, who were com- 
petent to speak intelligently concerning an institution of 
learning, and whose judgment in regard to what is com- 
mendable and what is faulty deserves a careful considera- 
tion. And in spite of all that must freely be. acknowledged - 
as having been accomplished in the past by West Point, we 
must confess that there seems some just ground for .their 
criticism. The broad charge which is made against it is, 
that as an Educational Institution, having exceptional ad- 
vantages and possessing a representative national character, 
it has by no means kept pace with the developments of 
modern learning. This impeachment we sustain on several 
grounds. 

1. Its students are admitted to it with absurdly inade- 
quate preparation. Remember that the age required for 
admission is from sixteen to twenty years. Remember, too, 
that the military service in the United States is exceedingly 
popular, and that admission to this school, as the avenue by 
which this service is entered, is the cherished ambition of 
thousands of lads in every part of the country. If compe- 
tition were open, a hundred times the admissible number 
would annually seek to enter. And yet with all these cir- 
cumstances which would render higher qualifications easily 
attainable, the merest rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion are all that are required for admission. Reading, 
spelling, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic, are 
the principal subjects in the preliminary examination. Any 
intelligent lad, who possesses the capacity to entitle him to 
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this distinction, ought certainly to have mastered these 
subjects at twelve years instead of from sixteen to twenty. 
The low requirements therefore only serve to bring in a 
proportion of stupid lads who may by force of “ coaching” 
be brought up to the requisite standard by the time they 
are sixteen. These have either to be weeded out by subse- 
quent examinations, as they are in great numbers, or the 
subsequent studies must be diluted to suit their weak diges- 
tion. Even lads, who enter with much better preparation 
than what is required, reap but little advantage from it, 
because they are obliged, in deference to their weaker 
associates, to spend valuable time in going over subjects 
with which they are already familiar. 

Nothing would be easier than to obtain a ready supply of 
students for the Military Academy, who besides being 
familiar with the subjects named above, should also be well 
grounded in Latin, familiar with simple and quadratic equa- 
tions in Algebra, and with plane and solid geometry. Such 
an addition would still make requirements less than those 
for entering at the same age any of our colleges or scientific 
schools, and which would be still more readily obtained for 
entering an institution so much sought after as the Military 
Academy. The advantages of such a change would be 
manifest. It would be equivalent to adding at least one 
year to the course of study. A better class of young men 
would be obtained,—young men who have had the benefit 
of a better training, who have been tested and sifted out by 
more difficult educational drill, and who in consequence 
would be better able to profit by the course upon which 
they enter. The government would be saved the expense 
of doing what thousands of schools throughout the land can 
do equally well, and its superior instructors and its superior 
educational equipments would be legitimately employed to 
train these young men in the higher departments of 
learning. 

The defence made for this anomaly is, that students for 
the Academy are by law to be taken from all parts of the 
country, and it would be manifestly unjust to those parts 
less favored with educational facilities, to put the terms of 
admission beyond their reach. Leaving out of account the 
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stimulus that such requirements would be to the several 
States to provide better educational facilities, it can be 
easily shown that the requirements named are far within the 
educational facilities of the least favored parts:of the land. 
The truth seems to be, the terms of admission were essen- 
tially fixed many years ago when the institution was an 
experiment, and when the means of education were exceed- 
ingly limited in many portions of the country. They have 
not been advanced, when the occasion which required them 
to be low had passed away, and when the credit of the 
institution, and the demands of higher culture and more 
thorough learning, imperatively require the advance. 

2. Its curriculum of study is faulty. It lacks almost 
entirely what is considered an essential in modern educa- 
tion, viz., linguistic training. It does not require anything 
but the simplest rudiments of English grammar to enter. 
It does not furnish instruction in Latin, or Greek, or Ger- 
man, dnd is content with giving a very imperfect course in 
French, and a still less perfect in Spanish. Anything like a 
critical study of old English is of course not attempted. 
We would not of course forget that this is especially a pro- 
fessional school, and is designed to teach the science and 
art of war. But it has chosen to assume the place not only 
of a professional school, but also of a school for general cul- 
ture. Instead of exacting this culture as a condition for 
entrance, it undertakes the task of giving to the future 
soldier his entire education. Here he must receive what- 
ever of that liberal learning which distinguishes the edu- 
cated man from the uneducated. His knowledge of litera- 
ture, of political science, of law and government, of ethics, 
of history, all must be obtained, so far as institutions can 
teach it, at this national school. Every practical educator 
knows the importance in imparting this general culture of 
the study of language. No educational expedient has ever 
been devised which can take its place. Hence we say un- 
hesitatingly, that at the very least the student at West 
Point ought to be required to possess on entering, a good 
grammatical knowledge of Latin, with the ability to read 
the common Latin authors; that he should be thoroughly 
trained during his course in German and French, so that he 
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can both speak and read these tongues with fluency ; and 
that the English, both in its earlier and later forms, should 
be critically taught. 

3. Judging from the published curriculum and the pro- 
vision made in the board of instruction, we should infer that 
very inadequate provision was made for teaching belles 
lettres, social science, or mental and moral science. Those 
departments of education are of vast importance to the 
future soldier. They must be depended on to give him that 
breadth of view, and that intellectual: grasp which will 
enable him to meet the various important exigencies of life. 
The army officer can no longer be regarded as a mere leader 
in war. He is called upon to fulfill numberless duties inci- 
dent to his service which lie far outside of his immediate 
profession. He is a citizen of the Republic, and is looked to 
to take a leading part in its political affairs. It is the most 
shortsighted policy, therefore, to restrict his education to 
those things alone which pertain to war. One of two 
changes should be made; either the student at the Academy 
ought to be required, before entrance, to have passed 
through a course covering these important subjects, or he 
should be afforded an opportunity to pursue them at the 
Academy. 

4. The facilities for teaching science have not been kept 
up with the demands of the age. This is the special field in 
which this institution might fairly be expected to be emi- 
nent. Every department of science furnishes important 
contributions to the education of the soldier. And yet we 
do not find that development in the means of teaching 
science which the growth of the sciences demanded, or 
which other less favored institutions of learning have been 
prompt to make. Take for instance astronomy. That isa 
science directly valuable to the officer in his duties of geo- 
graphical exploration, of locating boundaries, and making 
surveys. And yet, judging from the report of the Board of 
Examiners, it does not receive that attention which its 
importance demands. That would require a separate 
department, with a professor devoted entirely to that sub- 
ject; it would require an observatory not fitted with costly 
instruments too fine to be used, but equipped completely 
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with serviceable instruments for the use of students, and it 
would require that every student should be made familiar 
not only with the theory of astronomy, but with the practi- 
cal manipulation of the instruments. We should say also 
that in the department of Natural Philosophy it should no 
longer be taught merely as a mathematical science, demon- 
strable on the blackboard, and illustrated with occasional 
experiments, performed in the presence of the student. But 
the institution should be provided with a physical labo- 
ratory, in which sets of apparatus, illustrating all the im- 
portant problems of physics, should be provided, and each 
student be trained to verify, by actual experiment, the laws 
which are propounded. 

The vast department of engineering, the most important 
to the soldier, the Board point out the expediency of 
dividing, so that the professors in charge, having their duties 
confined to narrower limits, might not only pursue their 
own investigations more thoroughly, but carry into their 
instructions a greater freshness and vigor. The same sug- 
- gestion might well be extended to many other departments 
of science. The truth is, many of these branches of science 
have almost entirely come into existence since the present 
system at West Point was founded. Science has become so 
extended and subdivided, that it is no longer possible to 
entrust to the same person so many of its subdivisions, or 
to expect the most thorough knowledge and the best skill 
in teaching, when the subjects are so widely different. It is 
neither fair to the professor or the student to have what 
have now become the most extensive sciences attached as a 
sort of irrelevant appendage to some other important. and 
perhaps disconnected subject. At least a half dozen new 
professorships are wanted at West Point, in order to place 
the teaching of science on a proper footing. 

In presenting this array of criticisms, we may have given 
an impression that West Point is a much less excellent insti- 
tution than we believe it to be. It is because we feel a just 
pride in it, and have admired the learning of its professors 
and the achievements of its graduates, that we have deemed 
it due to it to point out its defects. Great educators, such 
as have labored at’ West Point, thorough drill, such as has 
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been given there, cannot fail to have produced good results, 
even under a defective system. Managed as West Point is, 
by the War Department, and dependent as it is for carrying 
out improvements upon appropriations by Congress, it can- 
not be anticipated that it will be able to introduce requisite 
changes as readily as an ordinary college. Public sentiment 
must demand such changes before they can be expected 
from the liberality of Congress. We shall have fulfilled our 
purpose if we may have contributed to form public opinion 
on so essential a subject, and thus enable those who have its 


best interest at heart, to carry out plans for its improve- 
ment. 





“GOOD BYE.” 


N intelligent correspondent of an excellent paper 

recently wrote, “ Never does ‘that good old word 
Good bye’ seem so full of its best significance of ‘God be 
with you’ as when spoken from the deck of a steamer out- 
ward bound.” We readily admit that there are but few 
places where one feels like saying to a parting friend, “God 
be with you” with more heartiness than on the deck of a 
steamer about to bear that friend away over the fathomless 
ocean. But when it is asserted or implied that the expres- 
sion good bye is only another form for “ God be with you,” 
we beg leave to dissent. That, we know, is the common 
view ; and though, in dissenting from it, we incur the risk 
of being considered heterodox, we shall not on that account 
be deterred therefrom. 

Instead of its being “a corruption of God be with you 
(0 w’ ye),” as Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary teaches, or 
a “corruption” of any other expression, good dye consists as 
plainly and truly of two honest, hearty, and well-meaning 
Saxon words as its kindred expression good morning or good 
night. The word dye, as a noun, has long since gone into 
disuse in English, except in two or three phrases. As a 
synonym of way or journey, it is no longer in general use. 
And yet it is as such that it appears in the expression good 
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bye. As good morning, good evening, good night are but con- 
tractions of the phrases “a good morning to you,” “a good 
evening to you,” “a good night to you,” so good bye is but 
a contraction of “a good bye (journey) to you,” for which 
we still say “a pleasant journey to you;” and nothing but 
the fact of the obsoleteness of the word dye in this sense 
would have ever suggested any other origin or meaning for 
the expression. The idea of God being with the one 
addressed, therefore, it will be seen, does not inhere in good 
bye any more than in good morning, good evening, good night, 
etc. Yet, in using these expressions, a devout mind may 
connect it with them all. 

There is a note-worthy use of these phrases to which we 
would call attention. Good bye is used only on parting, 
never on meeting. So with good day and good night. We 
use these expressions only on taking leave of others. But 
good morning, good afternoon, good evening, we use alike on 
meeting and on parting. Again, the use of any of these ex- 
pressions, except good bye, implies that the previous or the 
subsequent separation is one of comparatively short dura- 
tion. On meeting a friend after months of absence, one 
would hardly say “Good morning!” or “Good evening!” 
or “ Good afternoon!” Or if we are parting with a friend 
whom we do not expect to see again for weeks or months, 
if ever, we do not say “Good day!” or “Good night!” 
“ Good morning!” or “ Good Evening!” but “Good bye!” 
If we should hear friends, who were parting for a separa- 
tion of months, say “ Good day!” or “Good morning!” we 
should set the friendship down as extremely heartless, and 
the parting as equally cold and indifferent. These expres- 
sions denote but brief periods, a few hours, a morning, an 
evening, a day, a night, perhaps a little longer. But not so 
with good bye. This naturally implies a long separation, as 
of a journey to some remote point requiring more than the 
few hours of a morning, or evening, or day. 

In comparison with adieu and farewell, good bye is more 
colloquial in character, and carries more heart with it. The 
former belong to the regions of poetry and romance rather 
than to that of every-day life and heart-felt friendship. 
Hence they are cold and stiff as compared with the latter. 
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And yet, strange to say, especially since adieu is derivatively 
an unusually solemn word, they answer very well when 
thrown off in a light, nonchalantic way after casual or brief 
interviews. But when a word expressive of real feeling is 
required, we say in the language of the well-known song, 


“ But give to me, when loved ones part, 
That sweet old word Good-bye,” 


This hearty old Saxon term is then preferred to all these 
others ; it is the only single word that will answer. 
S. W. W. 





THE ARGUFYING MAN. 


HE London Globe has a suggestive article on “the 
argufying man,”—a type which unfortunately is not 
confined to England, and which, wherever found, constitutes 
one of the most outrageous bores to which society is sub- 
jected. It says; “anything will do for him to contradict 
you about. He runs contrary to every ordinary or sensible 
opinion, not only on principle but upon system. It is his 
nature. He will prove to you before your face that you 
were a fool for differing with him, and yet he likes, he almost 
sucks his lips over a tough antagonist. Indeed, he will 
often turn round, as it were, upon an unfortunate man who 
agrees with him prematurely, for the sake of peace, and 
who to his dismay, finds that he has after all gained nothing 
by the surrender, his torturer having simply shifted the 
ground of contention in order to renew the battle. A story 
is told of a confirmed and inveterate argufyer who, on one 
occasion, acted on a jury. The case was plain enough, 
and eleven were for a verdict one way, but the argufyer 
held out. At length he wearied and bullied the lot into his 
views. They thought their release was at hand. To their 
horror, he said it suddenly struck him that they were right 
in the first instance, and that he would now sooner eat his 
boots than be at one with them. Here was a typical illus- 
tration of the argufying method. This, however, is a rough 
and common instance. Another species of the same bore is 
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of a learned turn. He has Whately and Mill at his fingers’ 
end, and he will be down on you immediately if you do not 
formulate your logic according to rule. He cannot grant 
you that premise, your major or your minor proposition is 
out of gear. * * * You only required a capacity a de- 
gree above that of a congenital idiot to perceive how the 
matter really stood. For the argufying man is horribly 
abusive. He pretends to be cool, and he is cooler than he 
knows; but he has a taste for indulging in spite under the 
false pretence of imparting instruction. And, with his con- 
stant proclamation of reasoning according to art and science, 
he is as slippery and as elusive as an eel in a wet meadow, 
when you try to take him up fairly. He will shirk the 
question, confuse the question, play hanky-panky with it, 
and substitute another for it—condescend to every contro- 
versial subterfuge, sooner than acknowledge himself beaten. 
Of course he does acquire a certain linguistic dexterity 
from the constant employment of his tongue in the recrea- 
tion of quibbling. But, if you could only appoint an 
umpire, the number of points that could be scored against 
him would surprise those who are in the habit of venerat- 
ing him as Sir Oracle. 

“What renders it so difficult to put up with the argufying 
man is the circumstance that he never contends for truth, 
but for triumph. This is plain enough from the dishonest 
and uncandid way in which he goes to work. He will grant 
nothing; never confesses to the most palpable hit, though 
you have bent your foil against his pad half a dozen times 
in as many minutes; and he never knows when to stop. He 
is not satisfied with an imaginary victory. Whenever he 
thinks you are down because you are silent, he gives you a 
sort of verbal kick to rouse you for another combat. Loyola 
was a simpleton to him in casuistry. He has the trick of 
escape possessed by that fish who can hide from his enemies 
by exuding a preparation which renders the water around 
him dark and obscure. Without having a specific acquaint- 
ance with a topic which it may be in your line or your bent 
to understand, he is still ready to contradict a doctor in 
medicine, or a composer in counterpoint. He bristles with 
paradoxes, and he is an artful imposter in the method in 
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which he conducts his business. He starts with knowing 
little or nothing of the subject on which he desires to argufy. 
But, as the Attorney-General said of the claimant, he picks 
your brains as you go along. Besides, if he can only con- 
found you with your own words and statements, his elation 
is all the greater. ‘Stop now, sir! Just now you said that, 
and now you say that; the two things can not betrue.’ This, 
you will perceive, he may effect, though in total ignorance 
of the theme on which he has driven you into an engage- 
ment. On the whole, the argufying man, it is obvious 


enough, is a personage to be avoided. Fly him, if you can 
at all with convenience.” 





NOTES ON AN EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


T a competitive examination of teachers to select a 

principal for a district school, where the salary was 
$1,500 per annum, eighteen gentlemen who had been prin- 
cipals and four ladies were examined. The following words 
were given them to spell: 


Poniard, Allege, Mignonnette, Bouquet, 
Separate, Exhilarate, Privilege, Excellent, ° 
Business, Hymeneal, Ethereal Supersede, 
Mingle, Cats-paw, Ecstasy, Ventilate, 
Scintillate, Daguerrean. 


One lady, a graduate of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, spelt 
all correctly, and she was the only person that did. One 
gentleman spelt all but one word rightly. All were able to 
perform examples in square root and in cube root; but to 
the question, What are the two mean proportionals between 
6 and 750? but one correct answer was given. 

In grammar they were given the following nut to crack: 

A man conveyed a farm adjoining a pond formed by the 
back-water of a creek. The water was kept up by a dam 
intended to be permanent. A part of the boundary line was 
as follows: 


“Run S. 17° E. to the margin of the pond, thence con- 
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tinue in the same direction to the middle of the creek in its 
natural channel when the pond is exhausted ; thence with 
the middle of the channel of the creek in its natural bed,” etc. 
In this sentence, what part of speech is “when,” and “ ex- 
hausted ?” 

Almost all concurred in classing “ when” with conjunctive 
or connective adverbs, and in considering it as introducing 
a restrictive clause limiting the boundary line to the bed of 
the creek, and excluding the bed of the ponded creek. 
“ Exhausted,” was, by many, regarded as a participial adjec- 
tive having the sense of “empty.” Some thought “ when” 
was an adverb of time limiting the word “run,” and that, 
in consequence, the phrase was ungrammatical, inasmuch as 
it thereby established a boundary which, by its terms, could 
never take effect. 

Passive. The phrase occurs in the description of the 
boundaries of lots in the mill tract, in St. Louis, and the 
cwnership of property worth a million of dollars depends 
on the grammatical construction of “when.” If it is an 
adverb of time it nullifies the boundary. If it is a conjunc- 
tive adverb, it limits and restricts the location of the line to 
the bed of the natural creek, and excludes the bed of the 
creek forming the pond. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has solemnly adjudicated 
that, ‘“ when the pond is exhausted” was inserted to postpone 
the time for establishing the boundary till the pond (which 
was to be kept up forever) should be destroyed. It says, 
“‘when,” etc. must refer to the time when the boundary 
should take effect, or it has no meaning whatever. Now, 
quere, which is right? Are our teachers and grammarians 
judges? If so, are Missouri Judges grammarians ? 

To the question, “ what is the capital of Japan, and where 
is it situated? elicited the information that Yeddo is now 
written with one d, on the authority of a correspondent of 
a New York newspaper writing from Japan. 

The question, who was king of France in the time of 
Shakespeare ? was answered rightly by but one. 

I give these items as showing something of the ordinary 
attainments of school teachers upon the matters under ex- 
amination. 
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FEWISH PHYLACTERIES. 


| an HITCHCOCK brought back from the Holy 
Land, among other curiosities, preserved phylacteries, 
which are described as follows inthe New York Evening 
Post: Phylacteries—the common Greek word for amulets— 
were worn very generally by the Jews at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. They consist of a narrow strip 
of parchment, about eighteen inches long, on which are 
carefully written in invowelled Hebrew, four passages from 
the Old Testament—£-rod. xiii. 2-10; 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 
and 13-22. The strip is rolled up, and placed in a little 
leathern box, one inch and a half square, which is then 
bound to the left elbow, by cow-hide straps, half an inch 
wide, and long enough to be wound spirally about the arm 
down to the base of the middle finger. There is a smaller 
phylactery for the forehead, the box for which is scarcely 
an inch square. It has also a leathern fillet, which is tied at 
the back of the head, and then brought around to the breast. 
When Christ reproved the Pharisees for making broad their 
phylacteries (J/atz. xxiii. 5), he doubtless alluded to their 
custom of increasing this smaller box, so as to make its 
diameter three or four inches, and conspicuously wearing it 
over their ‘eyes to attract the attention of the multitude. 
The original use of these phylacteries was, probably, to 
serve as reminders of the law. Except by the Pharisees, 
who paraded them on all occasions, they were worn only at 
times of prayer. Subsequently they were put on, for 
charms, like the Koran among the modern Mohammedans, 
and were supposed to drive away the devil, ward off temp- 
tation, and ensure long life. There is no historical reason 
for believing that they were in use in pre-exile times. 
Indeed, from the similar customs of the Babylonians and 
other Oriental nations at the time of the captivity, it is 
probable that the Jews learned the practice from their cap- 
tives. 





THERE is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame, as 
to be found false and perfidious. 
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TYMOLOGY was once characterized as a science in 

which the consonants stand for very little, and the 
vowels for nothing at all. And in the old days, to say sooth, 
there was much reason for suchasneer. The haphazard way 
in which etymologers gathered and employed their materials, 
the cool indifference with which they ransacked all related 
and unrelated tongues for similar combinations of letters, 
careless of all historical connection, the random guess-work in 
which they manifestly indulged, were well suited to excite 
the derision of the votaries of the more exact sciences. And 
even now, when we are informed that 7igris and Hiddekel 
are the same word, though with not one common letter ; 
that d/ack primarily signified white ; that belfry has no con- 
nection with de//, any more than deef-eater has with deef and 
eat ; we of the laity, unversed in the subtle disguises and 
protean transformations of human speech, are almost inclined 
to join the scoffers, and cite that famous derivation of King 
Pepin from the Greek pronoun oozep —: 

““Somep, nrep, O7ep, diaper, napkin, nipkin, 
Pipkin, pippin king, King Pepin.” 

It were easy to make merry of much which “ painful” 
scholars have done in this line, of the Jucus a non lucendo 
logic with which they have tried to help out their blind 
conjectures ; but in these last days we are forced to confess 
that we have the beginnings at least of what seems to be a 
true Etymology. Nay, we are not sure that any of the 
physical sciences have made more rapid or sounder progress 
than the new Science of Language. Perhaps, too, it can 
abide a comparison with any of them as to the greatness 
and number of its discoveries, and the importance of the 
consequences resulting from them. -Certainly we may affirm 
that, as an exhibition of intellectual acumen, of successful 
inquiry and research that have seemed sometimes like magic 
and divination, it occupies the very foremost rank. We 
are less disposed to make fun of the word-mongers than we 
used to be. They have turned back too many bolts already, 
and opened too many hitherto fast doors, to allow us longer 
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to doubt that they have hit at last upon the master key. 
And we begin to entertain a suspicion that, if we had had 
more knowledge of their art, we might perhaps have amused 
ourselves less at their expense. 

This second edition of Mr. Wedgwood’s Etymology (*) will 
be welcomed, we are sure, by all teachers and all thorough 
students of English; especially as its compact form and 
reasonable price bring it within their reach. Those who, 
like ourselves, were “taken in” by the first volume of 
Sheldon & Co.’s American edition, (a better specimen of 
typography, by the way, than either English issue,) can set 
the money paid for that to the account of profit-and-loss. 
Mr. Wedgwood has a theory, it is true, and one of which he 
’ rarely loses sight ; a theory which we cannot as yet believe 
to be good for so much as he would fain convince us it is. 
He holds to a combination of what Max Miiller has styled 
the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theories of the origin of human 
speech ; in other words, to its primary onomatopoetic or 
imitative, and instinctive character; and this view is 
unfolded and enforced in an admirable Introduction, in 
which he replies with some spirit, and, to our mind, with 
no small measure of success, to some of Miiller’s strictures 
upon the imitative and interjectional theories. This pre- 
liminary discussion is an entertaining, as well as a learned 
one, and by no means “in the air,” though its ‘ Darwinism” 
will be far from agreeable to many. Various etymologies 
have been altered from those in the first edition; some, 
apparently, in consequence of the critical annotations of 
Mr. George P. Marsh, in his edition of the first volume 
(A to D-)) An* generally warns us of these changes, but 
we trace the influence of Mr. Marsh’s notes in not a few 
instances in the first four letters where this sign is not 
found ; in alight and anneal, for example. We hope the 
American may yet give us the results of his criticism of the 
whole work of the Englishman. We should add further, 
that the revised work admits the Latin and Greek roots of 


the language, and so makes a more complete manual than 
the first edition. 





(1) A Dictionary oF EncGtish Etymotocy. By Hensleigh Wedgwood. Second edition, 


thoroughly revised and enlarged; with an Introduction on the Origin of Language. New York 
Macmillan & Co. 1872. 
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To what extent it is best for the merely English scholar 
to concern himself with the ultimate roots of our language, 
we are not prepared to say. The pursuit of etymologies 
may be fascinating, even when one is but slenderly equipped 
for the work. That our own speech may be so studied as 
to yield some of the benefits claimed to flow only from a 
critical investigation of the “classical” tongues, we make no 
question. Nearly all depends on the teacher, however. If 
he have a lively enthusiasm, joined with real learning, he will 
be surprised at the interest he can awaken in minds natu- 
rally disposed to this class of studies. Mr. Conant’s little 
volume (*) furnishes a very usable list of roots, chiefly Greek 
and Latin, a good variety of selections for analysis, and sug- 
gestions as to the way this analysis should be conducted. 
On page 8, Mr. Conant seems to countenance the doctrine 
that words may be assorted as verbs, nouns, etc., before 
they are arranged in sentences. Grant this to be true in 
English to a limited extent; it is not the best, it is not a 
philosophical way of teaching the use of the parts of speech. 
Letter (to quote the examples of the text) may be a verb as 
well as a “noun.” Notwithstanding may sometimes be a 
“preposition,” but why not also a conjunction or participle ? 
As to gentlemanly, we cannot admit that it is even a potential 
“adverb.” The truth is, that in an uninflected language 
like English, it matters very little what class a word belongs 
to, so long as it sustains no relation to other words. In the 
old days, when we practised “parsing” at the district 
school, we remember that the girls, some of them, used to 
consult their dictionaries to see whether the words were 
marked ad7., or adv., or conj.; but we do not remember that 
any accomplished grammarians were made by this process. 
Mr. Conant’s little book, we add, would be a convenient 
complement to almost any advanced Grammar. 


ONE of the very best books we have ever seen for the 
study of the elder English is Zhe Legende of Goode Women in 
the thorough and scholarly edition of Prof. Corson. How 
extensively it may have been used as a school hand-book, we 





(2) A Driv Book 1n THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with a Collection of Roots 
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do not know; that it deserved a wide introduction, we are 
sure. The volume now before us(*) covers the whole range 
of the language from the earliest remains of the Anglo-Saxon, 
or Anglish, as Mr. Corson writes it, to Chaucer and Gower. 
The selections fill 327 pages, and seem to us to have been 
made with excellent judgment. They are sufficiently 
varied ; they are interesting in themselves; and some of 
them are specimens of works of exceptional value to the 
historical student of the English tongue. A Glossary follows 
the text, and after this, compends of Anglo-Saxon and Old 
South-English Grammar, with remarks upon the forms 
peculiar to Layamon and upon the characteristics of Early- 
English Verse. Twenty years ago such a compilation would 
have been to us a treasure beyond price. We hope to hear 
that it has found place as a class-book in many colleges 
besides Cornell. The increased attention given in these 
latter years to the prime sources of our native speech is a 
wholesome and cheering sign. The English-speaking man, 
who would wield his vernacular with terseness and vigor, 
who would say exactly what he means and no more and no 
other, and say it in such way that the many shall think and 
feel with him, will do well to begin his studies far back 
among the springs of our noble speech. We can give no 
surer recipe for attaining a racy, nervous, idiomatic style. 

Prof. Corson seems to us to credit his students with more 
linguistic knowledge than the majority of them will be 
likely to possess. The Grammars and the Glossary are all 
exceedingly condensed, while of grammatical and illustra- 
tive notes there are none at all. The lack of these may be 
made good by the living teacher; but many a youth, we 
trust, will “‘ seek out the ancient mother,” even if he have to 
make his way with no other guide than his books. 

The mechanical execution of the book does honor to the 
press which issues it. Now we hope we may see, and 
before many more years have gone by, that great “ The- 
saurus of Archaic English,” of which Prof. Corson issued 
specimen pages several years ago. If there are not six 
hundred people in the United States who want a copy of it, 





(3) Hanp-Boox or ANGLO-SAXON AND Earty Enciisu. By Hiram Corson, M.A., Professor in 
the Cornell University. New York: Holt & Williams. 572 pp., 12mo. 
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then we over-estimate the present degree of interest in the 
earlier English. 


In his DESERT OF THE Exopus,‘* Professor Palmer has 
rendered a great and valuable service both to Oriental 
Geography and to Biblical literature and interpretation. 
Notwithstanding the great number of books on Sinai and 
Palestine, the regions here described and usually known as 
the Desert of Sinai, e¢ 774, Edom and Moab, have been in 
their minute geography almost unknown regions. Our own 
Prof. Robinson had given altogether the best account of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, but within the past four years, so little 
was known definitely on the subject, that an effort was 
seriously made by an English traveler to demonstrate that 
through all the ages the world had been wrong in regard to 
the mountain it had designated as Sinai; and that another 
mountain, not hitherto known by that name in modern or 
medizval times, was the true Sinai. Professor Palmer, in 
the employ of the Ordnance Survey of Sinai, and subse- 
quently under the direction of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund manager, explored this whole region on foot, occupy- 
ing eleven months in the work. He was an excellent Arabic 
scholar, speaking the language as fluently as a native, and 
thoroughly familiar with the customs, manners and habits 
of the Bedawin, and the value or want of value of their 
traditions. The result of this eleven months’ exploration is 
the volume before us; the finest contribution yet made to 
the geography of the Sinaitic peninsula and the region east 
of the lower Jordan and the Dead Sea. Professor Palmer 
has left no point unexamined; he has settled questions 
which have hitherto puzzled and confounded the best Bibli- 
cal geographers, and has thrown a flood of light on the 
sacred record. A former missionary from this country to 
Syria, who a few years since had traversed this same route, 
and whose own thorough knowledge of Arabic and of the 
minutiz of the Sacred: geography of this region qualifies 
him to testify understandingly in regard to it, says of “ The 





4 THe Desert OF THE Exopus: Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years 
Wanderings ; undertaken in corinection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord, Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge University, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 
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Desert of the Exodus,” “the book is every way admirable. 
Prof. Palmer’s qualifications for undertaking this work were 
of the highest order, and he has done his work faithfully, 
carefully and well. It must be for the future the standard 
work on this subject.” It may be thought that a work of 
exploration on the Sinaitic peninsula would necessarily be 
dry and uninteresting to the general reader. But the Pro- 
fessor has blended so much of interest and incident with his 
narrative, that it is exceedingly attractive even to those 
who are not drawn to it by its scientific importance. The 
Harpers deserve credit for reproducing this elegant volume, 
for American readers, at so low a price. 


MEssrs.f ELDREDGE & BROTHER have added to their 
excellent Classical Series two new volumes: “ The Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Moretum of Virgil,” and “ The Histories of 
Livy, Books I, XXI and XXII.” They are carefully and 
intelligently edited, and are in the same form, typography 


and style of binding which we have before highly and 
deservedly commended. 


Dr. THomson’s “ New Graded Series of Arithmetics” 
have been just published. The series is limited to three 
books, and they seem to cover the field. First: “ The New 
Mental” requires the pupil, from the outset, to illustrate for 
himself the tables and simple combinations by counters, unit 
marks upon the black-board, and in other ways. Second: 
“The New Rudiments” combine mental with written 
arithmetic. When a pupil becomes familiar with a prin- 
ciple by oral examples, he will readily generalize it. Third: 
“ The New Practical,” the chief book of the series, is elabo- 
rate. It shows careful study in the arrangement of subjects 
and in the manner of treatment. The definitions are short 
and clear, the examples numerous and fresh, and the 
“reasons why” distinctly stated. It contains much matter 
bearing directly upon practical business. The Franklin 
style of figures is admirable. To the preparation of these 
works the author has brought a ripe experience. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published a handy 
little volume, with flexible covers, entitled “ Every-Day 
Errors of Speech,” by L. P. Meredith. “ First Book of 
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Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene,” by Calvin 
Cutter. And “Studies of the English of Bunyan,” by 
J. B. Grier. 


MEssrs. HARPERS have issued “A Smaller School 
History of the United States,’ by David B. Scott, whose 
larger history was favorably reviewed by one of our severer 
reviewers, some months ago. Also, “ Middlemarch; a story 
of provincial life,” by George Eliot. 


Messrs. Hott & WILLIAMS have published “A Brief 
English Grammar on a Logical Method,” by Alexander 
Bain. 


Pror. J. D. WHITNEY, the State Geologist of California, 
is collecting the facts in regard to the late earthquake. 


“ A HUNDRED CITIES OF AMERICA” is the title of a forth- 
coming work from the press of J. B. Burr & Hyde, of Hart- 
ford, which will give complete detailed information about 
all the cities and largest towns in the United States. 


“ UNLIKELY Tales and Wrong-Headed Essays” is the 
title of a new comic work by Mr. C. H. Ross, editor of the 
London Fudy. 


THE first important literary work printed in the United 
States ‘was a translation of Ovid, by George Sandys. A 
collection of this author’s poetical writings has just been 
published, with a memoir, in London. 





MISCELLANEA. 
ENRY W. SAGE, of Brooklyn, one of the trustees 
of Cornell University, offered last year to donate 
$250,000 to the institution, on condition that instruction 
shall be offered to young women “as broad and thorough 
as that now afforded to young men.” The proposal was 
referred to a committee, who proceeded to give the subject 
due examination. The result is embodied in a printed 
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report of forty pages, signed by Pres. White in behalf of a 
majority of the committee. The report states that the com- 
mittee did not consult the authorities of colleges which have 
never tried coéducation, and theoretical views, on both 
sides, were discarded. Correspondence was had with per- 
sons in various parts of the country, who could give facts 
and reasoning based on actual experience in academies, 
normal schools, or colleges. Another committee, consisting 
of Messrs. White and Sage, was appointed to visit the lead- 
ing colleges and universities which are attended by both 
sexes. The committee visited Oberlin College and Antioch 
College, Ohio, Michigan University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and the Illinois Industrial University. Both the testi- 
mony of experience and the investigations of the committee 
agree in the conclusion that the system of coéducation has 
worked well, and the committee failed to find one objection 
to it in practice. Its effects on both the young men and the 
young women are beneficial, and the facts indicate that 
there is no loss in scholarship. “The young women are at 
least the equals of the young men in collegiate studies,” 
while their “ conscientiousness” in study elevates the gene- 
ral tone of scholarship. Facts are given showing that the 
health of young women does not suffer from collegiate 
study more than that of young men. In accordance with 
the recommendation of the committee, Mr. Sage’s proposal 
has been accepted, and the doors of Cornell thrown open to 
women. A large building for their accommodation is in 
process of erection. 


PROF. JAMES JOHONNOT, of New York, has been secured 
as Principal, and Hermann Krusi, of Oswego, as a professor, 
in the new Normal School at Warrensburg, Missouri. 


“SusIE,” said a teacher to one of her pupils, “ you 
shouldn’t make faces. You'll grow up homely if you make 
faces.” Susie looked thoughtfully in the teacher’s face a 
moment, and then innocently asked, “ Did you make faces 
when you was a little girl?” 


THE following testimonial is found in one of the registers 
in a Vermont School, under the head of “ Remarks of 
Visitors :” “A very good school indeed. A very nise 
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school indeed. I has Ben in a Grate meny schools But 
don’t know that I ever was in so quiet a school that I 


remember of A man.” 
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The Polytechnic :A new Col- 
lection of Music for Schools, Classes and Ciubs. 
Compiled and written by U. C. Burnap and Dr. 
W. J. Wetmore. New York: J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., 14 Bond St. 


Of this most excellent book the press is speak- 
ing in high praise. Some of which we give: 


This very handy and handsomely printed vol- 
ume of over two hundred pages, contains the best 
collection of music for schools, and especially 
boys’ schools, we remember to have seen. ‘The 
object of the work is to collect the widely scatter- 
ed melodies with which all are familiar, together 
with the best college songs and sacred music 
suitable for the public as well as private exercises 
of the school. Familiar operatic airs abound, 
and are harmonized to suit the capacity of young 
singers. Festival songs, patriotic airs, commence- 
ment glees, Christmas carols, songs for meeting 
and parting, songs serio-comic and grave, combine 
to makea most desirable ollapodrida for the pur- 
pose intended. Asa book forthe home circle it will 
find an endless number of admirers. It is well 
edited, and merits the patronage of the schools 
and the public generally.— Christian Union, 
July 31st. 


The Polytechnic, by Mr. U. C. Burnap and 
Dr. W. J. Wetmore, is the best book of music 
for choruses and schools that we have seen for a 
long time. Its greatest and most conspicious 
merit is the liberal space given to selections from 
well-known operatic composers, such as Verdi, 
Donizetti, Offenbach, and Bellini, whose music 
has seldom before been set before our schools 
with the accompaniment of suitable words. 
Young people cannot too soon begin to get fami- 
liarized with the music of good operas; and be- 
tween these spirited selections and the trash fre- 
quently put into books of this kind by well-mean- 
ing but stupid persons the gap is very wide 
indeed. Another good feature about this book is 
the selection of many of the best college songs, 
with which our students make their moonlit 
academic halls resound. The great difficulty in 
musical instruction has been found to be the 
feeble support derived from the majority of boys 
and young men, persons to whom this lively col- 
lege music will be a positive inspiration. Besides 
these novelties, this book contains many of the 
old favorites. We have noticed some unneces- 
sary tinkering of familiar passages here and there, 
which is inexcusable ; but this is not a frequent 
fault with the compilers, who have written an 
excellent book.—/udependent, Aug. 15. 





We have sincere pl in ing the 
issue of a volume of music for schools, classes, 
and clubs, which is worthy of its good object. It 
is called The Polytechnic, and is compiled and 
written by U. C. Burnap and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. 





Mr. Burnap is the well-known musical editor of 
the “ Hymns of the Church’? and the “‘ Hymns of 
Prayer and Praise,” which are in use in many of 
the Reformed churches. The University of the 
City of New York, at its last commencement, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Music, a title which his solid reputation entitles 
him to wear with all its honors. 

In this work, the joint editors have paid special 
attention to harmonizing the secular music for 
mixed voices. Adapting the popular gems of 
the great masters to appropriate words, and pro- 
viding a guod selection of sacred hymns and tunes 
for opening and closing school. A portion of the 
volume is appropriately devoted to a collection of 
the best “College Songs,” which have so great 
popularity among students. While the music 
throughout is “intended to be of the highest 
order,” it is carefully adapted to the wants, not 
only of primary schools, But also of seminaries, 
normal schools, and collegiate institutions. The 
publishers have issued it in a handsome octavo 
form, with good type and paper, and in neat 
binding.—Christian Intelligencer, Aug. 15th. 


The Polytechnic is the title of a new collection 
of music. The selections are especially fine and 
well adapted to schools and amateur quartette 
clubs. There isa piano accompaniment through- 
out. The book is neatly gotten up and elegantly 
bound, and would be an ornament to any drawing 
room. Wecan recommend it as the best of its 
kind now published.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, July 17th. 


It is a handsome new collection of choice music 
arranged for clubs, schools and the social circle. 
It contains a particularly fine collection of college 
songs, many of which are difficult to procure in 
any other form. The secular pieces have been 
reharmonized for mixed voices, and the operatic 
selections, supplied with carefully arranged Eng- 
lish words, far superior to the rough, loose para- 
phrases of the Italian and English texts which we 
are accustomed to find in books of English opera. 

he book contains also many beautiful sacred 
pieces of recent authorship, and is in every way 
a most desirable work.—Cleveland Daily Leader, 
July 16th. 


It is of far higher character than the music 
usually furnished to schools, and yet of so simple 
and easy a kind that the smallest children can use 
it with success. No collection within our knowl- 
edge covers so much ground or contains so inter- 
esting a selection. It seems equally adapted for 
young and old, and we think that in both primary 
and normal schools it will be found far more use- 
ful than any book heretofore published. It is 
lively and diverting all the way through, and the 
letter press shows great improvement upon all 
predecessors, — Poughkeepsie Daily Eagle, 
Aug. 12th. 





